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WERE- Pictures trom the Cambridge Antiquarian Society's archiver, inset the Ventehing Cambndpesher author News columnist and iccal historian Mike Potty 


Glimpses of our c disappearing heritage 


For many years | gave a series of lectures on the 
Fenland. 


Research has moved on since then. 


This is one of those. 


Fenland 1066-1610: 
Webbed Feet to Green Wellies 
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The map of the fens shows the area before 
drainage with islands standing out of the marsh 


The Battle of Hastings saw the death of King Harold 
and the arrival of an occupying army intent on 
imposing their will on the land they had conquered 


By 1066 Ely 
comprised a small 
community of 50 
monks who had to be 
fed by the locals. The 
Abbots accumulated 
territorial 
possessions, 
personal dependants 
& quasi-judicial 
privileges. The 
current incumbent 
was Abbot Thurstan, 
who had been 
appointed by King 
Harold; he did not 
relish the 
consequences of a 


Various disaffected 
and dispossessed 
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| vi Russ EH refuge 
£ | THORNDIKE on the island, 


including the Bishop of 
Durham; they were 
joined by a 
troublesome youth 
who had been 
banished by his family 
and won himself a 
reputation as a 
fighting man, and 
returned to find his 
own estates held by 
Normans. His name 
ge Eo el was Hereward. The 
RX as EN a 7/74 Isle of Ely was strongly 

RICH: & :COWAN P7. defensible, being 

l a <a completely 

Surrounded bv almost 


William attempted an attack in 1069, but found it 
difficult to force a passage, so he left it alone while he 
sorted out other troublespots. 


In 1070 William returned came to Cambridge where he built 
himself a castle while he considered what to do; he built forts 
around the edge and planned assaults by constructing 


But if he could not get onto the Island he could get his lands on 
Monastic land, and divided them amongst his own supporters — 
to the concern of the monks who were also finding their warlike 
guests something of a handicap, and the siege restricting 
supplies. They decided to negotiate with the King. Abbot 
Thurstan met him at Warwick and briefed him on the defences 
and the s %, ^ E. A a i 
no hurry. 
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of his own men, and news came that the Scots were coming to 

add their support. William decided this was time to act. Once 

more he forced an approach - this time he knew the way. This 

time he was successful. The defenders were slaughtered in 

great numbers, many were taken prisoner, their eyes were put 11 
out, their hands and feet cut off - but Hereward escaped 
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Hereward later made his 
peace with the King and was 
buried in the monastery at 
Crowland. 


The king sent a large detachment of men to take 
possession of the Monastery at Ely and soon after visited 
in person. There was nobody there to meet him; he left a 
note and went away; the monks chased after him and 
caught up with him at Witchford. William accepted a gift of 


1,000 marks to assuage his anger and the cathedral had 13 
to melt down its gold. 
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1072. He quartered soldiers to do guard service and 
erected castles at Ely and Aldreth On the death of Thurstan 
William seized all the most valuable gold, silver and jewels 
with which the foundation had been possessed, including a 
considerable sum of Gold and silver the monks had laid up 
at Wentworth. He installed a new Abbot, Theodwin — but 


he refused to accept the post unless William returned the 
Inant wihicrh ha nin 
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Liber Eliensis 


His sojourn at Ely lasted 
only 2⁄2 years and he 
died in December 1075. 
When he learned of 
Theodwin's death William 
sent down several of his 
officials to make a list of 
the church property. 
William later 
commissioned the 
Domesday Book a survey 
of his estates, recording 
the amount of land under 
cultivation; it also reveals 
the importance of fish, 
and eels; Stuntney 24,000 
eels - but Ely only 3,750; 
Stretham was rated for 
3250 eels - but neither 
Wilburton nor Haddenham 
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The Monks concern at such a 
visitation might be imagined 
but worse was to follow. The 
few officials were followed by 
a complement of 40 senior 
soldiers who were to be 
accommodated at the 
Monastery's expense until 
needed once more to take 
part in the fighting. Each 
soldier was allocated to a 
senior Monk who was to be 
responsible for his well-being 
and it was decreed that all 
would dine together. 
Surprisingly the Monks and 
the Soldiers became firm 
friends and when the fighting 
flared again and it was time to 
depart it was a mixed 
procession that wended its 
way to Haddenham, the Monks 
alternately chanting and 
"howling fearful to he heard. 
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painted upon the walls of the 

Hall where they dined and 

supped, for a perpetual 

memory of them". 16 


After a gap in 1082 William appointed a new 
Norman abbot, Simeon, aged 80, who started to 
construct a new building, a symbol of Norman 
power, in 1083. 
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There was another symbol: a stone- 
built tower house at Stretham, the 
stones of which are incorporated into 
the rectory wall. When Abbott Simeon 
died the new King, 

William Rufus ordered one of his 
Norman knights Ranulf Flambard to 
take possession 

of the abbey lands and income. Ranulf 
had aspirations for higher things and 
plotted to 

seize the kingdom for himself. He 
planned how he would appoint the 
future king, 

distributing bishoprics and earldoms. 
He called at meeting at Stretham 
church, attracting a mixture of 
dispossessed, criminals and fighters. 
Ranulf had arms of various kinds, 
fearsome to behold, made in the vill of 
Stretham and every day would travel 
the area, robbing and adding to his 
own wealth. But then he began to have 
his doubts about whether the plans 


Over the next 100 years a central tower, nave and western 
tower was constructed, partly of stone brought from 
Barnack by water. 
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late, 


By 1109 the new abbey 
was ready to receive the 
body of St Ethedreda 
whose 

miraculous curing powers Te 

attracted pilgrims. v rA 
Henry | established a A AA LASS f 
Bishopric, with 
Cambridgeshire as its 
diocese 
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The first Bishop Hervey ordered a causeway to be cut 
through the reeds so that St Edmund might visit St 
Etheldreda but no man dare attempt it. Then Monk 
John 

constructed a good causeway to all men's 
astonishment 
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Various of the local parishes were presented EST to the Bishop or to 
the convent, leading to disputes. The monks grumbled that the Bishop 
had kept the best manors and that theirs would only support 40, 
instead of the 70 brethren, though they kept the vineyards at Ely and 
the church of St Mary. Various paid laymen, clerks and servants were 


needed to administer the cathedral and abbey and houses were 
constructed nearby. 
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Throughout the 1100s several of the parish churches were 
established; Chettisham and Stuntney, whilst Wentworth 
retains a C12 figure 
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By 1139 the peace of the EC SIE had mem ace On the 

death of Henry | Stephen, a grandson of William the Conqueror 

was crowned King, though he had previously recognised Henry 

I's daughter, Matilda as heir to the throne. She land to claim 

her inheritance and civil war broke out. The Bishop supported 24 
Matilda. There was slaughter, fire and sword 
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Geoffrey De 
Mandeville ravaged 
the area and 
attacked a castle 
being built at 
Burwell, when an 
arrow nicked his ear 
as he took off his 
helmet; the wound 
turned septic, he 
died. 
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King Stephen laid siege to the Isle and drove the 
Bishop's knights out of Aldreth castle. 

He acknowledged Matilda's son, Henry, to be his own 
heir 
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Writing about 1150 a Peterborough monk writes: 
"Floods and overflowing rivers cause the water to 
stand on all the land forming a deep marsh which is 
uninhabitable, except at 

certain places. However the fen is useful for men; from 
it they obtain wood and rushes for fires; hay and 
fodder for draught beast and thatching for house roof 
and many other uses. There are fruitful rivers and 
remote fisheries. Truly there are diverse streams and 
many waters and great pools well stocked with fish; 
the whole region has an abundance of these things. 
Within the marsh it is not possible to go to Ramsey, 
Thornev. Crowland and elsewhere except bv boat 
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Ely is an island in the same territor 
long and the same broad, containing 22 villages, 
surrounded by marsh and water; but it has the benefit of 


three causeways 


y, being seven miles 
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About 1150 the river was diverted away from Stuntney and 
into Ely; goods for Ely could now be offloaded there, rather 
than at Braham Dock, or the Little port to the north; A High 
Bridge had been built by 1250 and a causeway to Stuntney. 


Throughout the 13th century work on the cathedral continued, 
bring full employment with it and the Bishop built himself a Palace 
at Lt. Downham. 
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There was much work too on village churches at 
Haddenham, Mepal, Wilburton and Witcham amongst 
others 
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Following the signing of Magna Carta in 1215, 
guaranteeing against excessive use of Royal power 
there was another brief civil war; a group of rebels 
sought shelter on the Isle and prepared for siege, 
but the severe weather froze the waters, the 
Ronvalictc anteren tha dafandarc clinnad awawv 
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King John died soon 
after having lost his 
baggage train in the 
Wash There was further 
fighting in 1258 when 
Barons tried to seize 
power from Henry Ill; 
after confiscation of 
their land many 
disinherited barons 
turned to Ely & occupied 
& plundered it. Royalists 
tried to blockade the 
Isle, attempted an 
assault by water & 
entered during dry 
summer. The King 
ordered the church at 
Ely to seize entrances to 
Isle and guard them 
from sunrise to sunset. 3? 


In 1266 a force of rebels seized 
the Isle and pillaged the 
uplands, they entered 
Cambridge and Norwich. In 
1268 Ely was captured by 
Prince Edward. The Bishop's 
power within Isle was King-like; 
a survey of 1251 showed 
almost every acre held by 
bishop or prior; 3 separate 
hundreds, Ely, Witchford & 
Wisbech. He had the right to 
hold courts in all manors, arrest 
felons in all his lands, imprison 
all men arrested in their lands 
& for their tenants arrested 
elsewhere. He could execute 
judgement & receive judicial 
profits, fines and forfeited 
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The Bishop's power 
within Isle was King- 
like; a survey of 1251 
showed almost every 
acre held by bishop 
or prior; three 
separate hundreds, 
Ely, Witchford & 
Wisbech. 


He had the right to hold courts in all manors, arrest felons 
in all his lands, imprison all men arrested in their lands & 
for their tenants arrested elsewhere. He could execute 
judgement & receive judicial profits, fines and forfeited 


chattels. 
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Communal officials were appointed - dykereeves, 

swineherds - for matters of common nuisances, 

obstructing sewers & footpaths, roads, grazing pigs on fen 37 
dykes to danger of all. 


ac But out in the 
fens there were 
floods as 
Wisbech estuary 
became choked 
à by silt and sand 
» n brought in by 
tides; part of 
Nene and 
western branch 
of Gt Ouse 
began to flow 
from Outwell 
along Well Creek 
and via 
Wiggenhall to 
: 2. ode pa | 2n Mu the sea at Lynn. 
uer CO LEE A hs VS Ne) The eastern 
o ON LL | r 4 branch of the Gt 
Ouse was 
diverted at 
Littleport to flow 
by artificial 
channel towards 
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Commissioners of Sewers were appointed by the King 
to try and remedy the worsening situation. In 1282 
excessive summer rains destroyed crops, bringing 


famine and mortality. 
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In 1321 at Ely work started on the building of a separate 

Lady Chapel, when the money was low the brothers dug the 
foundations at night; John of Wisbech found a bronze urn 

full of coins but kept it secret and hid the money under his 

bed; he sold private property of his own and left the 40 
building fund with a balance of over £100 time; 
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Next year, 1322 the central tower of the Cathedral collapsed 
- it had been obvious for some time that something was 
wrong. Alan de Walsingham, the sacrist started to plan a 
replacement - the Octagon, completed 1341. Later, having 
put in one octagon, they try another - this time a belfry on to 
the Norman tower - and perhaps it is now that the North- 
wractarn trancant collancac 
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There is more 
«n expansion of village 
ALS churches Then in 1348 
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came the Black Death, 
very violent in East 
Anglia; there were 53 
monks before, 28 after. 
Prior Crauden 
established a hostel for 
the Ely monks at 
Cambridge, on the site 
of Trinity Hall, to 
replace the clergy killed 
by plague 
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If it killed the monks 
it killed the peasants 
more, and it killed 
the power of the 
Lord of the Manor 
who relied on 
peasants to work his 
lands. He now found 
his tenants run away 
and relinquish their 
tenements; he 
cannot maintain all 
the lands he used to 
and starts to rent 
some to his tenants; 
some Manors such 
as at Downham and 
Haddenham become 
ruinous; land returns 
under water; people 
start to bring in 
sheep and turn 
arable land to 
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But when the King tries to raise new taxes to finance foreign 
wars the Peasants Revolted. Ely is a centre of a violent uprising; 
Robert de Leycester destroyed documents & killed a Justice; at 
Littleport court rolls burnt & a poll-tax collector taken prisoner; 
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At Wentworth an attempt is made by Sutton men to seize the 
Sacrist of Ely Catherdral 
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Cross-country travel is still difficult; there is a hermit at 
Earith to maintain the causeway but at Aldreth the 


important bridge on the causeway had long been out of x 
Actinmn 


The Cross, Stretham. ; Isle of Ely 


i i 

This is a fine example of the market crosses of mediaeval 
ages. lf is of Gothic style, and dates from about the year 1400. 
lt stands in a "caleary" as the elevated bases for crosses were then 
termed. There is a curious bit of folk lore told in connection with 
the present site of the cross, The story goes that when Bishop 
Morton was on his way to take up his appointment to the see of NAMEN 


Ely, upon arriving at this spot he was so overcome by the magni- 
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licent appearance of the fine old Cathedral that he took off his gay 
rich apparel and his sandals and walked barefooted the remainder 
of the distance to Ely, The cross. it is said, was removed from 
ihe churchyard where it formerly stood and placed in its § 


present position to mark the site of the Bishop's selfhumiliation. 


In 1478 Bishop Morton on way to take up 
appointment See of Ely, was said to be 
overcome with the view and walked 
barefoot from Stretham the rest of the way 
to Ely. A cross was removed from 
churchyard where it had formerly stood and 
placed in present position to mark site of 
Bishop's self-humiliation. This was the 
Morton who dug a new river out in the fen 47 
from Peterborough to Guyhirn, 


Later two Bishops were 
expressing themselves 
inside the cathedral; 
Bishop West by 
beautifying the cathedral 
with monuments and 
memorials 1515-1534, 
Bishop Goodrich by 
removing them; 
chopping the heads of 
the statues in the new 
Lady Chapel and 
removing the shrine of 
Etheldreda — which was 
found to be built of 
stone, and not marble as 
claimed 
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But there is more radical change on the horizon when in 
1536 Henry VIII announces the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries 
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wadall, Ely. 
Roll of a Pitanciarius. A page of Steward’s Return 
to Henry VIII. 


Ely Monastery was dissolved in 1539: 


documents show what took place where 
50 


but the King announced it would be refounded as a cathedral 

and some of the monks kept on. In the interval the King 

leased out its land and the Bishop pinched lead from the 5l 
roof. The monastic buildings become a school 
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The other fenland religious sites - 
Denny and Spinney abbey, 
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Cambridecfhirk 


RAMSEY ABBEY. HUNTINGD ONSHI RE 


Publiched accerding to alot of Parliament pula Hogg N46 Paternoster Low . 


Thorney and Ramsey 
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Swaffham Bulbeck & Burystead 
Sutton are dissolved 


It marks the end of a way of life - and with it goes 
the overall management of the fenland 
waterways 


But when Mary comes to the throne in 1553 Catholicism 
returns and in 1555 William Wolsey, Constable of Upwell, 
Outwell and Welney & Robert Pigot, a Wisbech painter 
are burned at stake at Ely for denying catholic doctrine. 
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From about 1566 the Lady Chapel is used in place of the parish 
church of Holy Cross which stood alongside the nave. But the 
Cathedral was described as just an empty space. Bishop Cox 
died in 1581 and was not replaced for nearly 20 years, his 


Palace became a prison. 
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Church registers start. 


In 1558 at Stretham 
amongst first entries 
that of the birth of Mark 
Ridley, (1560-1624) son 
of the Rector, who was 
to become physician to 
the Czar 

of Russia 
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Morton's Learn was enlarged, but on 1st October 1570 a terrible tempest 
of wind, sea brake in between Wisbech and Walsoken, Wisbech bowling 
green was destroyed; villages of North Cambridgeshire also suffered; 
Parson Drove chancel was washed down in the flood. Something had to 
be done: Over inhabitants formed a common fund for repairing their 
banks and dykes for "in one moist summer and hard winter following in 
1574 they lost more by death and drowning of cattle than they gained 
by the fens in three years'. Courts of sewers had the tenure of office of 
their commissioners extended from three years to 10 years; they 
ordered all drains to be scoured three times a vear. 
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VIEW AT SOHAM, CAMBRIDGES HIRE 
By 1580 licences are granted for drainage by "engines" - the 
first reference to pumping. By 1593 John James had erected a 
windmill at Haddenham and in 1590s land in Soham mere 
reclaimed. The closing years of century saw floods and 
downings, "almost as many errors are committed as there are 
operations undertaken" - there was a petition to 
the Crown from the Isle — people died for want food 
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Others died from the plague. The Dons of Trinity College 
Cambridge thought that as the Bishop's Place was vacant it 
would make a good alternative site. But it continued as a prison. 
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eminent and much nearer; unlefs Abingdon might be more c! 
this account, that it was within the kingdom of the Weft.s 
The upper and north-part of this fhire is all-over divide 
ifles (branch'd-cut by the many flowings of ditches, chanels, and drain: 
which all the fummer-long afford a moft delightful green Proleg. > 
in winter are almoft all laid under water, further every way than os: 
can fee, and in fome fort refembling the fea itfel ~ $; 
The inhabitants of this and the reft of the fennv country (which 
reaches fixty-eight miles from the borders of Suffolk to Wainfce: iy 
Lincolnfhire, containing fome millions of acres in the four cuinries:; 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln) were cate] Gi. 
vii in the time cf the Saxons, that is, as fome interpret it, Fen-mep. 
a fort of people (much like the place) of rugged uncivilized tempers 
envying others whom they term Upland-men, and ulually walking a. 
loft upon a fort of ftilts: They all keep to the butinels of grazing 
fifhing, and fowiing. All this country, in che winter-time, and fome. 
times for the greateít part of rhe year, is laid under-water by th 
rivers Oufe, Grant, Nen, Welland, Glene, and Witham, for want ci 
fufficient chanels and paflages. But when thefe keep to their prepe: 


1586 Camden's "Britannia" published, 
translated English 1610 and revised 
1637; says peat fens of North 
Cambridgeshire were pleasant in 
summer and abounding in grass but 
covered by water in winter so that it 
resembles a sea; inhabitants "rude, 
uncivil and envious to all others", 
occupied in grazing, fishing and fowling 
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But in Elizabethan London there were feelings that 
deliverance of fens from Summer floods was desirable 
and economic proposition & rich profits would arise by 
recovery 
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In 1588 a Privy Council general com 
of fens over a group of counties rather than on purely local basis - 
would create "a storehouse for the whole Realm with a 
Superabundance to save for export to foreign lands, 200,000 

families would live in a praiseworthy and dignified manner - greatest 
impediment in minds of men. 1600 Act for recovering of many 
thousand acres of marshes .., various places including Suffolk, 

Essex, Kent & Durham; under it owners of flooded land must deliver 66 


up portion of the fens to those prepared drain and keep it dry 
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At accession of James | in 1603 the Crown held estates in the 


region & King showed lively interest in possibilities of drainage. 
Surveys were made and projects examined. 
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The King asked Commissioners of Sewers - who looked 
after their individual areas - for the names of those 
willing to give up part of their lands to those who would 
drain them 
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Atkins 
1604 


In 1604 there was a survey of 
the fens by Atkins. Earith 
bridge had nine 12-feet wide 
arches through which 14ft of 
water passed 'vehemently' 
into the West Water, whilst 
the Old West was only five 
feet deep. It was down to two 
feet at Stretham gravel ford - 
laid by 

Stretham men to cart their 
fodder out of Willow Fen - & 
this was thought to have 
caused 

floods at Chittering and 
Aldreth 


and dangerous for cattel. 


From Ely the Ouze passeth towards Littleport in a. 


most crooked course, makeing a tract of 10 miles long 
by water, whereas by land it is accounted but 3. 


For remedy of this, about 8 years since there was a ? 


course projected to cutt a strait river, beginning a little 
above a place in the river called Ely Hards, and so pass- 
ing lineright over the soyle to fall in again a little from 
Littleport Chaire, having niade a course of more than 
two miles, This river was begun, and above 10007. be- 
stowed in it, and was of special use for two ends; one 
for the readier passage of the water, the other for the 
speedier passage in regard of navigation; which by the 
old tract of the river was long and laborious. But it be- 
ing a new work, and not very well approved of by some 
of the better sort about Ely, and prosecuted besides with 
some rigour upon the poor commons of the countrey, 
there was means made to stay the proceeding thereof; 
more, as was thought, of mislike of the persons that pur- 
sued it, than of the work itself. 

And whereas near unto this new cutt (as they call it) 
there was an old sewer leading the same way that the 
new did (but nothing of so good use), called the Delfe or 
Padnal Lake, which was to be kept and maintayned by 
the townes of Ely and Littleport, whereof the said townes 
should have been discharged if the new cutt had gone 
forward. The Commissioners have of late (since the sur- 
ceaseing of the said new cutt) often moved to have it 
proceeded in; but, as in all other works of that kind, it 
slicketh upon the charge. Yet in summer last it was 
ordayned, that either the new sewer there from Padnall 
Lake's end downward to the river, or else the said old 
drayne should be dyked, haffed and cleansed, to the fall 


. breadth of 20 foot and depth of 4 foot, at the choice of 
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1605 Bill for draining fen 
lands was rejected by 116 
votes to 93, as was another 
in 1609. 

It was a time of confusion, 
petitions and letters, 
disputes & doubt on 
authority of 

commissioners of sewers to 
alter river channels & make 
new ones; locals claimed if 
the 

commissioners did the job 
efficiently all would be well 
but attorney-general in 
favour of 

major change - the ancient 
drains cannot now possibly 
(were they never so well 
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The University added their voice to the opposition, fearing that 
the new cut would drain the Old West, taking water away from 


the Cam too fast, the present gravel ridge kept enough waterin 71 
the Cam to keep it navigable. 
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But one man at least saw the possibilities of drainage. In 
1608 Sir Myles Sandys and Sir Richard Cox were given 
power to perfect all the Commissioners of Sewers works in 
the area, carrying away great obstacles and 
encroachments. They proposed straightening the Old West 
river by cutting off bends between Lockspit & 
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there would a new river 1618 from Aldreth Bridge to 
Cottenham, 40 feet from the Ouse, bypassing south side of 
Old West & another to north. This met with opposition. 
Opponents claimed the work would be done by witchcraft, 


73 
no persons of experience supposing their designs possible. 
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The King was told by councillors to visit a stable where he would hear 

a cow speak. There he found a cow covered all over. On its horn a 

large parchment exposing Sandys' scheme. The only beneficiary 

would be Sir Myles -Sir Myles would enclose 100 acres of common 

land. Had it been accomplished the design would have provoked mob 
violence. The scheme was "partially set for private men's good and 

not the public" and the King found many commissioners preferred 

their little benefit before the public good. Sir Myles was denounced 74 
but it was not to stop others trying other schemes - nor put him off 


But then came Vermuyden- 
another foreigner to make his 
mark on the land 


The story continues ... 


. Fenland sats -1700 
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